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The Uganda Railroad has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. The 
balance sheet for 1903-04 showed a deficit of over $300,000; the deficit was 
decreased in the following year to $15,000. In the succeeding year the receipts 
exceeded expenditures by $200,000, and in the year 1910-11 by $369,000. 

Capital is flowing in and exports are flowing out. The most important and 
proved lines of farm products are: permanent crops — timber, sisal hemp, coffee, 
wattle (for tannin extract), fruit; seasonal crops — wheat, beans, maize, barley, 
oats, linseed, potatoes, tobacco, ground-nuts (pea-nuts), chillies; live stock — 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, ostriches. The book is by a man of long and unsur- 
passed opportunities for observation, who tries to give nothing but the facts 
and a helpful discussion of them. No better book has yet been written on this 
remarkable part of Africa. A chapter "Hints for Woman in British East 
Africa," by Lady Cranworth, is included. 

Aux Sources du Nil par le Chemin de Fer de 1'Ouganda. Par Jules 
Leclercq. v and 295 pp. Map, ills. Plon-Nourrit et Cie., Paris, 1913. T/4x.$. 

The author has revealed his descriptive talent once again in this narrative 
of his trip over the Uganda R. R., and beyond into Uganda territory. Along 
with descriptions such as how the locomotive's whistle is often sounded to 
frighten rhinoceroses off the track, he conveys information of a geographical 
character. From Mombasa through Nairobi and the Rift to the shores of 
Lake Victoria the reader is led through a country which, before the time of 
Joseph Thomson (1882-1883), was one of the blackest patches on the Dark Con- 
tinent. A splendid impression of British colonial efficiency dawns on the mind as 
scenes witnessed on British governed territory are evoked by the writer's 
facile pen. Much of the book's interest lies in the descriptions of negro customs 
and traits. Leon Dominian. 

The Ancient Egyptians and Their Influence upon the Civilization 
of Europe. By G. Elliot Smith, xvi and 188 pp. Maps, index. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 191 r. 7x4%- 

A mere primer in general appearance this small volume sheds a very bright 
light upon one of the great obscurities which have darkened the life of early 
man in Europe. Dr. Smith starts with a brilliant review of the recent dis- 
coveries of the man of Predynastic Egypt, whom through a remarkable chance 
it has been possible to study in actual flesh even to so minute a detail as the 
last meal which each had taken millenniums ago. He sets them forth as the dis- 
coverers of copper. From the valley of the Nile he sends them along the 
African shore of the Mediterranean with ferries to Malta, to Pantellaria, to 
Sicily and to Spain, introducing the megalithic culture which has left such 
abundant remains along the littoral of Europe between Gibraltar and Scandi- 
navia. In the other direction he points out that in Syria the ancient Egyptians 
introduced their gift of metal to the Armenoid races which thus were able to 
sweep westward north of the Mediterranean introducing the so-called Aryan 
culture of the bronze age upon the earlier neolithic inhabitants. These two 
theories may not meet with immediate acceptance. They may in time be wholly 
supplanted by others dealing with the same material ; but they certainly for 
the present clear up many of the obscurities which have long hung over the 
field upon which they are particularly directed. Apart from this enticing 
region of polemics the volume is filled with much fresh information upon the 
Proto-Egyptians which will be found most agreeable reading. 

William Churchill. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part 9. Edited, with translations and notes, by 
Arthur S. Hunt, x and 304 pp. Ills., index. Egypt Exploration Fund, 
London, 1912. io}4 x 8. 

This is the ninth volume of these treasures of a dust heap, a volume of 
particular importance since it contains new fragments of Sophocles and of the 
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life of Euripides by Satyrus. Of course such literary discoveries bring the 
greater glory to the Egypt Exploration Fund under whose direction the research 
has been conducted, but, as in the case of the earlier volumes, we feel 
that the greatest value in all this discovery lies in the unearthing of official 
and private papers which disclose the life of this settlement of Greeks under 
Roman rule in Egypt. We are dealing with the indiscriminate contents of 
ancient waste-baskets, shot pellmell with other rubbish. The pen marks upon 
each scrap of papyrus, gives us tantalizing glimpses of life, yet each fragment 
may lead to richer comprehension of life in ancient undress. It is well to have 
the best product of the tragic muse, as in these fragments of the "Ichneutae" and 
"Eurypylus," but it is better to know what manner of folk crowded to the 
theatres to see the great dramas and to hear the words bellowed through 
sonorous brass. In this group of papyri, we have the reports of officials, civil 
and military, the recruiting of soldiers, the movement of commissariat, the 
payment of taxes and the varied schemes then in vogue whereby they might 
be sworn off. There are deeds conveying real property and human property 
in slaves, all showing that the lawyers and the scriveners had invented a 
dialect of rigid formalism. There are family letters, the home gossip, spelling 
and grammar disregarded in haste and the bad pen quite as now ; Didymus 
writes to Chaeremon, his father, and about all that he can find to say is, "there is 
nothing unpleasant at your house. My mother went to a funeral." This is 
a most interesting group of memorials out of the past. One cannot; too highly 
praise the zeal in their discovery and the skill and industry wherewith these 
scrapes of ancient pens have been deciphered and recorded. As usual in this 
series a number of the larger fragments are reproduced in facsimile. 

William Churchill. 

The Last Frontier. The White Man's War for Civilization in Africa. By E. 
Alexander Powell, xv and 291 pp. Map, ills., index. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1912. $3. 9x6. 

This book is the story of the European colonies in Africa. It can be com- 
mended as a brief summary of the African question to-day, for, in a small 
space, a great deal of information as well as opinion has been collected. The 
chapters are written in a fresh and attractive style and the author has selected 
many incidents which portray for the reader definite and vivid pictures. Be- 
ginning with the French colonies of the Northwest, then Tripolitania, followed 
in turn by Egypt, Zanzibar, German East Africa, Cape Colony and Rhodesia, 
the reader is conducted into the midst of the problems which beset the European 
colonizers. A side trip to the island of Napoleon's exile ends the book. While, 
as might be expected, the main theme of the book centers around politics and 
diplomacy, especially in the case of Morocco and Tripolitania, there are many 
items concerning the various colonies such as their conditions under the control 
of unfavorable physical environment and their promise of development, which 
are based on information gained by the author in his travels and which give a 
good picture of the land and the people. Especially is this true of the chapter 
on Zanzibar and Cape Colony. Of the many fine pictures, the photographs, 
of the sandstorm passing over Khartum and sunrise on the great sands (Sahara), 
are especially impressive. Robert M. Brown. 

Crociera del Corsaro alle Isole Madera e Canarie. Narrata dal 
Cap. E. A. d'Albertis. vi and 336 pp. Map, ills. G. B. Paravia e Comp. , 
Torino, 1912. 5 lire. 9^x6^. 

Captain d'Albertis is an Italian, but first of all a Genoese. Justly proud 
of the early seafaring deeds of his people, he dwells with delight on the bold 
excursions performed in search of the Atlantic unknown. Thus he claims for the 
Genoese the discovery of Madeira and Porto Santo, and places the knowledge 
which they had of these isles in the 14th century, according to a "Portolano" 
from 1351. He also recalls that, after the voyages attributed to the Phoenicians, 



